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CHAPTER I. 





PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tux district of Khulna, which forms the extreme south-eastern Gexsran 
portion of the Presidency Divieion and of the Province of oo 
Bengal, is situated between 21° 38’ and 23° 1’ north latitude, i 
and between 85° 64’ and 89° 58’ east longitude. It extends 

over an area of 4,765 square miles, including 2,688 square miles 

in the Sundarbans, and has a ropulation, according to the 
census of 1901, of 1,253,043 persons. The principal town and 
administrative headquarters is Khulna, situated on the Bhairab 

in 22° 49° N. and 89° 34’ E. According to local tradition, the 

town is so called after Khullana, a heroine of Hindu mythology, 

who dedicated to the goddcoss Kali a shrine, called the temple 

of Khullaneswari, on the bank of the river Bhairab about a 

mile to the east of the present town of Khulna. 

The district resembles, in shape, an irregular parallelogram, Bounda- 
It is bounded on the north by the district of Jessore, on the eaat Fe 
by Backergunge and Faridpur, on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the west by the 24-Parganas. 

Taken as a whole, Khulna is a low-lying fen country, ocoupy- Netorsl 
ing the central portion of the southern delta between the Hooghly fo, — 
and the Meghna estuary, and intersected by a large number of” 
rivers and esiuaries, which again are connected ky innumerable 
interlacing cross-chennels. Its physical features are ranch the 
same as those of other deltaic districts, The country is flat, the 
surface being only slightly raised sbove flood-level; the banks 
of the rivers are higher than the adjacent land, so that the land 
aloping away from them on either side forms « series of depres- 
sions between their coutses; and there ata uumérous marshes. 

Phe villages cluster along the banks of the rivers, but large 
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tracts are swampy, and the people who cultivate them are obliged 
to reside elsewhere. 

Away from the villages the appearance of the country is that 
of a vast plain covered with rive, reed and rush, and broken 
here and there by clumps or lines of low trees fringing the banks 
of the streams. Tne river banks aro high and have a prosperous 
appearance, but in the interior, where the lands are lower, the 
Villages are poor and scanty. Rice grows in aburdsnce, but in 
some places, whero the /:/s or marshes do not dry up at any time 
in the year, there are extensive areas without a vestige of 
cultivation, The southern portion of the district exhibits the 
delta in a less advanced state of growth, covered with swamps 
and «nding towards the cuast in a network of sluggish channels 
and backwaters. The northern portion of this tract, however, is 
being fast encroached upon by the pioneers of cultivation, and 
the forest is being replaced by amiling rice fields. 

Further to the south, lie the Sundarbans, a desolate tract only 
12 to 30 invies above high tle level, in winch the slow process 
of land-making has not yet ceased ‘This tract 18 intersected 
throughout by large rivers and estuaries running from north to 
south, These aro connected wilh each other by ao intricate 
series of branches, and the lutter im thar turn by innumerable 
smaller channelg, so that the wholo tract 13.0 mazo of waterways 
enclosing a large number of islinds of various shapes and sizes. 
Approaching the sea, the general level of the surface rises very 

nally, until, reaching the outer islands, it is above ordinary 
high tide level. This is caused by the silt, which, during the 
south-west monsoon, and especially during the months of May 
and October, is deposited by the heavy swell, which, coming in 
from the Bay of Bengal, flows for several miles inland, and 
floods the most exposed islands. 

Though the general appearance of the district is that of a 
low alluvial plain, it may, for practical purposes, be divided 
inte four parts. In the north-western portion the land is well 
raised, and is ordinarily above flood-level. Its population is fairly 
dense, and the surfaos is diversified by groves of date palms and 
plantations of mango and other trees on the outakirta of the 
villages :—indeed, nearly every village is surrounded by a fringe 
af orchards. 

#In the north-eastern portion, from the boundary line between 
Femore and Khulns down to the latitude of Bagherhat, the land 
is iow and covered with swamps, the population is sparse, and 
She banks of the rivers. The river Jamuns, with ite continuation, 
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the Kalindi, and the Kholpetwa and Kabadak, with their tributa- 
rise, all traverse this part of country the and debouch into the 
Bay of Bengal, with numerous tortuous waterways a8 connecting 
links between them. From December to the end of June, the 
river water, as a rule, remains brackish, but after the rains have set 
in, the salt water is usually driven beyond the limits of cultivation 
by the volume of the fresh rain water and drainage coming down. 
The river banks are almost invariably higher than the land 
they enclose, and are cut up by numerous little inlets, by which 
the water penetrates te the lands within. 

The central portion is also low-lying, but has now been 
brought under habitation and cultivation, groves of betel-nut and 
tanks being abundant, Towards the south, where this tract 
begins to merge in the Sunda:bans, are the clearances made by 
‘the pioneers of cultivation Here thore are few or no villages, 
properly speaking; that which is marked in the map as a village is 
perhaps only an expanse of rich rice land, with a few cultivators’ 
houses scattered here and there. Everything is subordinated to 
rice cultivation, so that hardly a tree is left, and people live, not 
in villages, but far apart among hvtir rico-fields. Sluggish creeks 
(kha?s) and rivers wind about among the rice clearings, and 
their course can be traced by the fringe of brushwood that 
lines their banks 

Further south, nearer the sea, is the Sundarbans tract, a region 
of morasses and swampy islands, most of which are clothed with 
a dense evergreen forest, while some are covered with salt water at 
flood tide. 

When this part of Bengal was surveyed by Major Rennell General 
between 1764 and 1772, the banks of two of the oldest rivers, ond 
the Kabadek and the Bhairab, eppear to have been the only 
habitable tracts above the general level of the swamps west of 
the Baleswar. That the latter hava recently been raised by 
natural action, admits of no doubt, for, during the time which 
has since elapsed, the banks of numerous other streams and 
oreeks intersecting the swamps and connected with the principal 
distributaries of the Ganges have been gradually raised, with 
the assistance of human industry, above the general level of 
the marshes, and are now bordered by villages and hamlets. A 
comparison of Rennell’s map with that made nearly s century 
later in the course of the revenue survey of 1858-64, will shew 
that cultivation end villages now exist where a century ago all 
was waste. Thjs change is most noticeable over the whole of 
Sho-sid malay tend wekt-ak Se Khas been fe its fenation 
With the Kholpetaas 
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At the same time, ancient ruin# discovered from time to time 
in making now settlements, seem to shew that portions of the 
district which are now being reclaimed were formerly inhabited. 
Various theories, such as the inronds of pirates, the devastation 
caused by cyolones, and the inrush of irresistible storm-waves, 
have been put forward to aroouut for the extivetion of the villages 
and the sbandonment of the land.e A more reasonable expla- 
netion has been suggested by Dr. Thomas Oldham, which 80 
clearly illustrates the general physical aspects of this deltaio tract 
that it may be quoted at length. ‘ . 

+ “T suppoae no one will hesitate to acknowledge that the whole 
of the country, including the Sundarban proper, lying between 
the Hooghly on the west and the Meghna on the eust, is only 
the delta cause] by the depcsition of the debris carmed duwn by 
the rivers Gengos aud Brahmaputia, and ther tributaries It 
is also equally well known that in such flite the streamns are 
constantly altering their conrses, eating away on one bank and 
depositing on the other, until the channel in which they formerly 
flowed becomes choked up, and the water 13 compelled to seek 
another courre. If ig also certain that in this peculiar dilta the 
general course of the mam waters of the Ganges has gradually 
tracked from the west towards the east until of late years the 
larger body of the waters of the Ganges have amted with those 
of the Brahmaputra and have together proceed:d to the sea as 
the Meghna. Every stream. whether large or small, flowing 
through such a flat, tenis to raise its own bed or channel, by the 
deposition of the alt and sand it holds suspended m its waters, 
and by this gradual deposition the channel bed of the stream 
is raised above the actual level of the adjoming flats. It is 
impossible to suppose a river continuing to flow slong the top of 
a raised bank, if not compelled to do so by artificial means, and 
the consequence of this filling in and raising of its bed is that, 
at the firet opportunity, the stream nocessarily abandons its 
original course, acd seeks a now channel in the lower ground 
adjoining, uotil after succossive changes it has gradually wandered 
over the whole flat and raised the entire surface to the same 

level. The same process is then repeated, new channels 
are cut out, and new deposite formed. 

“ Bearing these admitted principles in mind, look to the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river 
emerging from its upper levels round the Rajmahal Hills, and 
prevented by their solid rocky barrier from cutting further to 
the west, sought its channel im the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed along the general 
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course now /indicated by the Bhagirathf and Hooghly. But 
gradually filling vp this channel, it was again compelled to seek a 
new oouree in the lower, because as yet comparatively unfilled-in, 
growed lyihg to the east. And, the samo process being repeated, 
it ‘wandered successively from the rocky western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern. If this progress eastwards was 
allowed; to be sufficiently glow to admit of the gradual filling in 
of the gantry adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up 
to the;mame general level. and the larger streams or channels 

ing through th:s flat to the sea became unavoidably diminished 
in sizoj and in the quantity and force of the water they carried, 
the main boily passing arourd further to the east, and having 
its course in the channels successively formed there. I need 
not here point out the successive stagos in the formation of the 
delta, or shew how these have been exactly paralleled by similar 
changes in the course and deposits of the Brahmaputra and the 
other rivers which unite with the Ganges. We are at present 
concerned rather with the results arising from these changes as 
affecting the existence and distribution of population. 

“he vory first necessity for the existence of man is th 
presence of drinkable swoet water. Where this cannot be 
procured, it is certain that man can mike no settlement, and it is 
equally certain that the removal or destruction of the sources of 
Bupply of this necessary elcment of existence will compel him to 
ebandon his abode, and change his habitation. We have not to 
go beyond the delta of the Ganges itself to see the application of 

‘these facts in explanation of the former history of the Sundar. 
ban. The more modern courses of the large rivers give us a 

patent illustratién of the successive conditions of all, To the 

east where now the great body of the waters of these rivers is 

discharged, we find the force of the fresh water sufficient to 

overcome the strength of the tide, and the influx of salt water 

from the sea. And down to the very mouths of the rivers here, 

fresh water (often for hours in the day flowing over a basis of 

salt water beneath) oan roadily be procured. The consequence is 

that towns and villages line the banks of every stream, and 

population and oultivation follow the course of this, the prime 

element of their existence. To the east, aa we have said, ihe 

filling in of the delta has not yet reached the same level as to 

the west, and’ the fresh waters here retain sufficient power, 

therefore, to be carried down to the ses. In earlior times, 

izely similar conditions must beve existed rae the weat ; 

the larger portion of the river waters found their exit through 

bee channels there, and were thus in sufficient forop to be cassied 
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down to the very soa; and the natural consequence of this was 
that man fixed his abode where he could procure fresh water, 
towns and cities arose, and taking advantage of the great 
facilities for trade offered by thrir position, inoreased in import- 
ance and number, until the necessary changes in the course of the 
streams which supple? them deprived them of the possibility of 
existence. That this is the naturals interpretation of the facts, 
appears to me abundantly evidenced by the circumstance that 
within this abandoned tract and im its vicinity, at the present day, 
when the swarming population ia secking utility for settlement 
in every direction, uot a single spot finds its settler, savo where 
frosh wator is to bo had], and the traveller may go for days or 
weeks through the countless anastomising creeks and channels of 
the tidal Sundarban, without finding » single abode, whereas the 
moment he reaches any apot where fresh wate. is obtaivable, be 
finds cultivation spreading and the population increasing ‘ 

“J feel convinced, therefore, that there 1s no necessity to 
resort to any fancied effects of cy;lone-waves of the inroads 
of pirates, or the persecution of other pooples, to account for the 
oocurrence at the present time of ruins in the Sundarban. 
Cyclono-waves and persecution aud robbery do not drive men 
from their abodes near the aca-b ard now, though they may cause 
vast destruction of property and produce great suffering. Nor 
would these causes, as I believe, have sufficed in earlier times to 
ptoduce the same result. Doubtless they may have diminished 
the pang with which the settler abandoned tle homes in which 
his family bad grown round him, but unless combined with the 
far more general and more unavoidable compulsipn of the want of 
water, I believe that, however they may have affected individuals, 
they would have been yowerless to induce communities to 
abandon positions favourable for trade, and for the acquirement 
of wealth.”* 

This theory may be confirmed by a concrete instance, that of 
the village of Gobré on the Kabadak. Aocording to tradition, 
eultivation once extended along the eastern bank of the river far 
below Gobri, and in its neighbourhood Colonel Gastrell found 
rains of masonry buildings, traces of old courtyards and some 
garden plants or shrubs. Regarding these remains he writes :— 
“By whom the buildings were erected, or whep inhabited, no 
ete weoms to know. In those days, probably, the Kabadek 
eominunicated at all seasons ef the year directly with the 

3 ite water would then have been fresh instead of 
as it is at present; and there would have been every 
* Procosdiuge, Asintic Society of Bengal, 1870.bn «7-6 
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t, aleo, of its banks being still further raised and 
consolidated. The temptations, therefore, held out to men to 
extend cultivation in that direction must have been as great as 
they are at present on the banks of the other fresh water rivers 
of the delta. But long before Rennell’s day other streams had 
interfered with and cut off the Kabadak from the Ganges, 
and left it what it now ie, a, mere tidal oreek with no headway 
of fresh water. Fresh deposit on its banks must then have 
oeased to a great extent; tho rains would gradually have washed 
away the upper stratum of soil, and lowered the general level ; 
the place would soon ‘have become sickly, and finally forsaken 
by all but those whom dire necessity kept chained to the spot. 
Of all the villages that may once have existed over this portion 
of the district, the miserable village of Gobr& alone remains. 
The area of this village has also decreased, and the cultivation 
of rice does not extend to within two miles of where it once did. 
The soil is gradually becoming more and more impregnated with 
salt and unfit for crops; and were it not for ombankments, and 
the freah water that drains into and passes down the Kabadak 
in the rains helping to wash out the salt of the soil near the 
banks, Gobré would soon be deserted also.” - 

Four great rivers, connected by numerous cross channels and Rivax 
known by a confusing multiplicity of names in different portions ****™ 
of their courses, gradually find their way through the district 
by a southerly route to the sea. On the extreme west is the 
Jamuné flowing from north to south, and further to the east 
the Kabadek runs almost parallel to it. The Bhairab and its 
continuations traverse the centre of the district, while the eastern 
boundary is formed by the Madhumati. In the south there is a 
labyrinth of rivers, all tending, however, towards a number of 
outlets, such as the Raimangal, Malanchaé, Marjaté and Hario- 
ghata, each of which is large enough to be called an arm of the 
sea, The other rivers of the district are, with few exceptions, 
branches of the rivers mentioned above. 

Between the larger rivers and estuaries, are numerous streams 
and watercourses, called &/d/s, forming a perfect network of 
channels, and ending ultimately in little cresks, which serve to 
drain off the water from the depressions between the larger 
rivers. Each of these depressions being shaped like a 
basin, with high ground slong the hanks of the waterways 
surrounding it. water accumulates in them and is drained 
o@ by » amall kid? into the larger s4dis, and ultimately into 
the rivers. Ovnversely, when the water swells in tho xivers, 
it floods the country through the same channels. Many of 
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the Khale connect two large ones, and consequently the tide flows 
into them through both ends: such i4d4/ are called dodmyd 
kh. They are vory useful os affording commumeation between 
the larger A/d/s, but have one serious defect in that they are 
liable to silt up at the point where the two tides meet. 

The main rivers cnt: ring the district from the north, from the 
Jamuna on the west to the Madhumati on thr east, are offshoots of 
the Ganges, by which they were originally fed. Owing, how- 
ever, to tho raising of their beds in their upper reaches, the 
current of the Ganges is deserting them. and is being deflected 
farther and further to the cast The Madhumati alone 
continues to bring down any grost quantity of the Ganges water 
to the nea, and the other main rivera scrve chiefly as lines of 
drainage to carry off the local surface water. ‘Lhey were at one 
time great waterways with a goud depth of water even in dry 
seasons, and dunng the rains carmel down a larye volume of 
fluod water. Rat, one by one, their heads have closed up, and 
the lower reaches have consequently deteriorated. Even as late 
as 20 or JO yours ago the principal rivers still couvesed fresh 
water through the district until they entered the Sundarbans, but 
now there ia searcely a river that does not become brackish in the 
dry season, and saline water forces ith way far inland 

The result 1s that only in part of the distrot 13 the land being 
elevated by the deposit of the mver silf carried m suspension m 
flood water, viz., to the east, where the Gangis water finda an 
outlet by the Madhomati and other channels. Elsewhere, this 
process of land raising 1s in suspension, as the watercourses now 
reosive no ficod water from the Ganges, and their channels 
are far too large for thar funcion as receptacles of the local 
drainage. The very smal! elope, which is characteristic of the 
country, tends to cause them to become choxed with aquatic 
vegetation, and to take the form of long canals in which the flow 
of water 1s extremely sluggish. It is only the connection with 
the parent stream, however, which has been closed or silted up, 
and the channels art quite competent to receive local drainage 
and convey it to tidal waters. The following is a brief account 
of the principal rivers proceeding from west to east. . 

To the extreme west, the Jamuna or Jabund, flowing southwards 
from Jescore, first touches on the district st Chandund, and then 
flows south-west through the 24-Parganas. It re-enters Khulna at 

rt on the confines of the Kaliganj thina, and then keep- 
ing « eoutherly course farms the boundary between this district and 
the 21-Parganae as far is Barantpor. Here it bifuroates, one 
Iwanch, called the Kalind!, forming the boundary of the district 
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down to the sea, while the parent stream pureucs a south-caaterly 
direction through the interior, being joined by the Kanksiali Khat 
near Kaliganj. After throwing off, at Iswaripur, a small stream 
called the Ichhamati, it continues its southward course, winding 
through the forests and swampy islands of the Sundarbans, till 
it finally empties itself into the Raimangal, a short distance from 
the place where that estuary debouches into the sea. 

The Jamuna has now silted up from below Kaliganj to a 

short distance above Nakipur, and its bed has been brought 
under tillage. It is also silting up m its upper reaches, and 
large shoals are being formed between Taki Smpur and Debhata, 
It is still navigable, however, all the year round by large boats 
in the upper portion of its course, which forms part of the inner 
boat route between Ifusamabad and tho Kanksiali Kia’, The 
Principal places along its banks are Smpur, Debhata, Kaliganj 
and Iswaripur. 

This river, which 16 also called the Jabund, 1¢ known in 
the upper portion of its course as the Ichhamati, a deltaic 
distributary of the Gangis, and was probably at one time one 
of its main outlets when it was forcing its way eastwards. 

Tho branch which the Jamun& throws off at Iswaripui is also Ichhimeth 
known as the Ichhamati, but after a few miles it takes the name of 
Kadamtali and flows through the Sundarbans till it empties itself 
into the Malancha river shortly before it falls into the sca 

The Sonai 1s another offshoot frum the Ichhamati or Jamun, Sonat. 
which flows first m a south-easterly and then in a south-westerly 
course till it falls into the Ball Bd. This river has almost entirely 
silted up at its head. 

The Kanksial 1s o tributary of the Jamun, which now forms Kinknali. 
part of the main boat route between Caloutta and Eastern Bengal, 
and is practically a canal. The name of this river has been 
Anglicised as Coxeali. 

The Kalindi, which as above stated branches off from tho ggyngi, 
Jamuna at Basantpur, flows in a southerly direction throughout 
the Sundarbans and falls into the Raimangsl, a considerable 
distance above the point of junction between that river and the 
Jamana. It is a wide stream with an average breadth of 400 
foot, and is much used by country boats of heavy burthen coming 
from Eastern Bengal, which cannot follow the route by Husain. 
Bbad to Calcutta, 

The Kholpetua is s river branching off from a multiplicity 1. 
of other streanw, but receives its waters principally from the perai, 
Kabedak near Asisuni. lt first keeps 2 wosterly direction for 
® shart distance, being called the Moruchar in this gortion of 
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its course, and alter receiving the waters of the Budhbata Gang 
(also called the Betna). turns to the south ull it is joined by 
the Galghasia. Tho united river then flows through the Sun- 
darbans till it rejoins the Kabadak, a few miles above the place 
whore thet river in its turn empties itself into the l’angasi. The 
Kholpotua attains a great breadth after it is joined by tho Gal- 
ghasia, the width of the channel increasing from 150 to 600 yards 
in a length of 16 miles It is navigable all the year round by 
large boats, and forma the outer route for boats of heavy burden 
between Eastern Bengal and Calcutta. The name Kholpetua 
means the death-bellied river and has been Anglicised as Culput- 
toos or Calpotus. It is also sometimes cailed the Golpetua, 

The etna enters the district from Jorsore near tho village 
of Pankauri, and flows generally in & southerly direction till it 
falleinte the Kholpetua. [¢ is an offehoot of he Kabadak, and 
js also called the Rodbhsta Gaug from a village of that name 
near its mouth. 

The Gulghasia is formed by the junction of the Wasupur Kata 
Khaland Guntiakhali, and flows in a south-easterly direction till it 
falls into the Kholpetua opposite the village of NKalyanpur The 
Wazirpur Kata Add? forms part of the route for heavily laden 
boats procoeding from Caleutta to the eastern distmeta; and the 
Galghasié forms one of the passages for the large Sundarbans 
wood boats. Both are deep rivers, and bave an average breadth 
of about 200 yards, The Guntiakbali 1 a branch of the Sobnali 
river, which it juins at As&suni, It runs 8 southwesterly course 
until it falls into the Bénstola Aéd/, thence contimung its course 
as the Galghasia. Ax the tide comes into it from both ends, from 
the Kabadak aud the Kholpetua, it silts up quickly and requires 
to be cleared periodically in orderto keep it navigable by large 
boats, This channel is more generally hnown as Asisuni Add, 

The Sobnali is so called from its passing the large village of 
that name and is also known as the Bengdaha or Kundaria Gang. 
It takes its riso from a number of small watercourses in the 
Baird Bi! or maral. near the village of Ballia (Balita), and flows 
in a south-easterly course till it reaches Asasuni, where it joins 
the Marichh&p, which is one of the principal boat routes bet ween 
Oaloutta and Eastern Bengal. 

Tho next large river is the Kabadak, which formerly flowed 
from the eastern bend which the Mathabhanga makes near Matiari 
in the Nadia district, now a semi-circular lake on the east of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. From this bend the Kabadak 
flawed eastward to Kotchindpur on the borders of Nadia and 
thence southwards to the sea; but the bend has silted up, and 
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the’ Kabadak has altogether lost connection with the Matha. 
bhang&. It first touches on Khulna near Chakla, a short distance 
from Tirmohini in Jessore. It then forms for some distance the 
boundary between the Khulna and Satkhiré subdivisions, and 
for the rest of its course is a large tidal stream. In its upper 
reaches, its numerous windings render navigation tedious, but 
it-is navigable for despatoh steamers as far as Tirmohini. It 
crosses the outer boat route at Chardkhali, and passes the markots 
of Tala, Kapilmuni, and Katipara. 

Five miles east of Asisuni the Kabadak is joined by the 
Marichhap Gang, which communicates with tho series of pas- 
sages and canals leading to Caleutta; and two miles below this 
junction it sends off the Chandkhali A/dé eastwards, continuing 
the boat passage through this district fowards Dacca, Turther to 
tho south the Kabadak unites with the Kholpetua, and the 
combined stream then takes the name of the Pangasi, Naingod, 
Samudra, Bara Panga, and, near the sea, Malancha, under 
which name it falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is also known as 
the Kabodeak cr as the Kapotakshao or dove’s eye, a picturesque 
name suggested apparently by its placid stream. 

The Bhairab enters the district from the north ucar Phultalé posired. 
and flows in a south-easterly course to Khulna. It thon passos 
to the south, discharging a great part of ifs water into the Riipsa 
or Passur, while the main channel runs to the south-east past 
Fakirbat and Bagherhat, and joins the Madhumati at Kachua. 
At Jatrapur, halfway betwoon Dagherhat aud Fakirhat, the river 
makes a horse-shoe bend some 4-miles long, and here a cut has 
been made through the neck by the Public Works Department, 
thus shortening its course considerably. The Bhairab formorly 
issued from the Kabadak and was the central stream of Jessore, 
but its head silted up about the end of the 18th century, and it 
has now become practically a dead river, to use tho expressive 
vernacular term. 

The portion flowing through Khuln&é was formerly navi- 
gable all the year round by large boats. Within the last 
decade, however, the channel between Alaipur and Mansa, whare 
it essumes the name of Alsipur Kid/, has been silting up fast, 
thereby closing the inland steamer route from Khulaé to Bagher- 
hat and thence to Barisal. Two attempts made by the/Publio 
Works Department to re-establish communication by ing 
its bed failed, and the project has been abandoned. the khat 
is still navigable by boats at high tide; and it i» proposed to 
keep it open by dredging periodically. It is worthy of note 
that the Bhairab and its parent stream, the Kabadak, are the 
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rivers on the banks of which the residences of the better clienes 
are mostly built; and its name, which means the terrible, shews 
the estimation in which it was once held. : 

Near Khulnd the Bhairab is joined by the Ath&:abdnka, f+., 
the channel of 1% bowls, a crow sfream which conveys the surplus 
waters of the Madbumati mto the Bhairub, It forces down sach 
avolumy into the Bbairab that the bed of the letter stream no 
longor suffices for its oxist suuthward, and the Bhairab itself turns 
backwords at Alaipur, till it fins an outlet for its surplus water 
in the Riipaa river, The Athurabanka is 200 yards wide in the 
rains, and is navigable all the year round by large cargo beats 
and inland steamers It 18 alee called luoully the Aihdrabenk1. 

The Ripat river was originally a channel cut by one Rip 
Saha, which eerved of a canal tll the water of the Atharabinka 
forecd its way along it and mwle it one of the largest Gdal dédé af 
Kbulnd, Lt flowa from north-east tofsouth-west from the Bhairab 
at Khulna to the Kazibacha ver, a distance of 8 miles, It is 
350 yards wide during the rains, and is navigable throughout the 
year by inland steamers and large country boats 

The Bhadra outers the district at Baratia and continues in a 
south-vasterly direction te the Sundarbans Below Kesabpar it 
widens out, and im this portion of its courge at forms a large 
tidal stream, 

The Madhumal ia the largest: river in Khulna and is, in fact, 
one of the principal distributaries of the Ganges in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal. It leaves the parent stream near Kuabtié in 
Nadia, whore it is called the Garai, and thence flowing south, 
assures the name of Madhumati, meaning the honcy-bearing river. 
It enters the distr ct noar its north-east corner at Mantkdaha, and 
from this point it takes the name of Baleswar, meaning the lord 
of strength, and forms the eastern boundary of the district still 
flowing south, but with great windings in ite upper reaches, 
It then crosses the Sundarbans, separating the Khulnd from the 
Baokorgunge portion of that tract, and enters the Bay of Bengal 
after a course of 230 miles, under the name of Haringhéta, mean- 
tag the watering place of deer. The river, which bere forms a 
fing estuary, 9 miles broad, is navigable to opposite Morrellganj by 
sea going ships, and throughout itg entire course by native boats 
of thelargest tonnage. Its principal tributary in this district is 
the Bhairab. ° 

The principal cross-channels are the Sibsé (or Sips), Bosekhal; 
Kaal, Delati and Chitra. The Sibed river and Bosekhali Xai flow 
from oust to weet connecting the Deluti with the Kabadsk. They 
gre 9 miles im length, have a breadth of 270 yards in the rains, 
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and are navigable by large boats all the year round. The Delati 
river runs from north-east to south-west extending from the 
Bhadra to the Sibsa. It is 65 miles in longth, 160 yards wide 
during the rains, and navigable all the year round by largo boats. 

There are two rivers called Chitra. Chitra I flows from 
north-west to south-east extending from the Kharagdaha to the 
Atharabanka river, a distance of 94 miles. It is 60 yards wide 
in the rainy season, and js navigable for 3 mbnths of the year 
by small boats os far as Khajura; below this point it is navigable 
all the year round by small boats, and by largor oraft during 
the rainy season. Chitra IL also runs fiom north-west t) south. 
east, leaving the Athirabanka at Noagarkandi and emptying 
iteelf into the Madhumati at Chitalmari. It is 22 miles in length, 
is 80 yards wide during the rains, and is navigable all the year 
round by medium-sized passenger or cargo boats. 

The rivers coming down from the north throw off numerous sundar- 
branches, which, interlacing with each other, form & network of bans 
islands, especially towards the coast, where they broaden out into ar 
large estuarios subject to tidal action. The interlacinga are so 
numerous and complicated, and the swamps in which the channels 
lose themselves or merge with other stroams are so perplexing, 
that it is impossible to give a detailed, and at the samo time 
intelligent, account of the river system. The whole country is, 
in fact, a labyrinth of rivers and watercoumes, connected by 
innumerable distributarios, which, after ondleg, bifurcations and 
interlacinge, unite into large estuaries falling into the Bay of 
Bengal. The principal of these arms of the ses, proceeding from 
west to cast, aro the Raimangal, Malanchi, Bara Panga, Marjata, 
Bangri and JIaringhata. Tho other large rivers of the 
Sundarbans, which are connected with those above mentioned, 
are the Passur (also called Pussur or Pusur), Bishkhali, Tha- 
kurin, Kabadak, Hariabhangé, Kholpetua, Ichhbamats, Sibsa, 
Bhadré and Bhola. The minor rivers are innumerable, and are 
simply channels or cross-channels of the above rivers. 

The sea coast is fringed by a helt of low-lying swamp and Esrcas- 
aninhabited jungle extending for many miles inland. From the ™* 
land side the shore shelves out gradually, but in front of it numer. 
ous unbuoyed reefs extend for 18 to 30 miles seawards. The 
whole coast is full of breakers, and is consequently difficult 
of approach except by a few tortuons channels. It is intersected 

numerous estusries, but their mouths are offen obstructed 
by sand bara, which effectually prevent the passage of versels of 
away sie. Tho following is « brief account of the principal 
Makgaxion proseeding from west to east, 
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The westernmost estuary in Khulnk is the Raimangal, which 
from Kaliganj downwards marks the boundary between this 
district and the 24-Parganas It is formed by the junction, 
about 6 miles from the sea, of three rivers, vizs., the Hariabhinga 
to the west, the Raimangal river in the*contre, and the Jamuna 
to the cust. It ia navigable by small craft all the year round. 

Four to «ix miles eastward of the Ra:mangal is the Malanohé 
estuary, and a few wiles farther to the eastward is the Bara 
Panga, having its channel separated from the former by Patni 
island An extensive reef or flat stretches out 34 or 4 leagues 
from this island, on which the ship Fa/mouth was lost in 1766, 
Due south from the Raimangal and Malancha rivers is the 
“ Bwatch of no ground” This consists of a great natural depres- 
sion or hole in the Bay of Bengal, of which a description will be 
found in Chapter XV. The name Malanché has been Anglicixzed 
as Moillinchew. 

The next estuary is the Marjata river, situated 2} or 3 leagues 
to the eastward of Patni island It has a wide entrance, about 4 
or & miles, inside which are two islanda, called the Parbhangs 
islands, On the reefs boynding the channel leading to this river 
the ship Buhrdire was lost in 1771 About 10 miles east. 
north-cast‘from its mouth is a much smallor estuary called 
the Bangr&. 

Tho Haringhaté, tho oasternmost estuary in Khulna, is situa. 
tel about 15 miles north-sast of the Bangra. It bas o very 
spacious entrance, about 9 miles wide, between two great banks, 
which project from the land on each side. Although there is a 
bar at the mcuth with only 17 feet of water at low tide, the 
navigation is easier than that of any other river at the head of 
the Bay of Bengal. The groat banks or ehoals, which bave 
formed at each side of the mouth and extend seaward for several 
miles, protect the entrance, and act as breakwaters to the swell. 
The stream is not disturbed by the “bore,” which visits the 
Hooghly and the Meghni, and it is also free from mid-channel 
dangers. It serves as the outlet of Morreliganj, a town situated 
on one of its branches, the Pangtai, about 50 or 60 miles from its 
mouth. This place was declared a port in 1868 for shipping and 
landing goods during the north-east monsoon ; but failed to attract 
Steamers of the Inland Steam Navigation Companies, 
ho , call there, and a fair trade in riof and betel-nuts is 

a ; 
of the most characteristio features of Khulné is the large 
of marebes called dik. Many are of small size, but 
vihers axe prectically shallow inlend jakes. Some are mere 
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accumulations of water upon low-lying ground, while others are 
natural drainage basins, the level of which does not admit of 
drainage. Their formation is due to the configuration of the 
district, which is divided by the interlacing of the rivers into 
what are practivally islands, Each of these is bounded by 
rivers, and the highest level is along their banks, so that the fall 
from all directions is towards the centre, which again is drained by 
a oreek‘or kAd/, communicating with one of the surrounding rivers. 
In some places, the basin thus formed is on a fairly high level, 
ond the central depression, being suffoiently high to be above 
water, at least during some months of the year, is used for 
growing crops. Other such depressions are water-logged, but oan 
still be used for growing rico; while others again are inland 
Jakes always under water and cann>t be utilized for cultivation. 
The latter are known as bis or jhile, and aro exceptionally 
numerous in Khulna, the principal b:/s being 24 in number and 
having an area of 292 square miles. The largest of these is the 
Bairé Bu, atuated on the east of the, Jamuna river in Buran 
pargana, which eateuds over 40 square miles; bu tthe greater 
part of the UJ isnow under cultivation. Other large di/s are the 
Dakatia, Pabia, Shahpur, Koramaré, Dhunkhain, Kutahe, and 
Danobbang&. Besides these marshes, large -acoumulations of 
water, called daurs, are found in the deserted beds of rivers, 
among which the Khura and 8rirampur bore are noticeable, 

The soil of the district is composed of recent alluvium and Gsoxzoar. 
the most remarkable fact connected with its geological formation 
ja there are reasons for belioving that there has been some 
subsidence of the country. This theory is confirmed by the 
discoveries made 50 years ago by Colonel Gastrell, who wrote:— 
“ What maximunr height the Sundarbans may have ever formerly 
attained above the mean tide level is utterly unknown; that they 
ever were much higher than at present is, I think, more than 
doubtful, But that a general subsidence has operated over the 
whole extent of the Sundarbans, if not of the entire delta, is, I 
think, quite olear from the result of examination of cuttings or 
sections made in various parts where tanks were being excavated. 
At Khulna, about twelve miles north of the nearest Sundarban 
lot, st a depth of eighteen feet below the present surface of the 
ground, and parallel toit, the remains of an old forest were found, 
eonsisting entirdly of sundrt trees of various sizes, with their 
roots and lower portion of the trunks exactly as they must have 
Bee chongghie toa ly tan sppre ptnas  teetomn bens 

y the upper as 
eit god embedded in a thick stratum of old half-decomposed 
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vegetable mould nineteen inches im depth, from which, when 
fire exposed, leaves, grasses and ferns could readily be separated 
and detached. Below this wore other thinuer strata of clays and 
vegetable mould corresponding to the Caleatta peat, whilst above 
was astratum of argillacoous sand pawing into stiff blue clay 
contsining numerous shells. Onc of the trees was found project- 
ing far into the upper stratum of blue clay. Many of the trees 
were quite decompoud, whilst m others the woody fibre was 
nearly perfect ” 

That this subsidence of the surface of the ground is not con- 
fined to the Sundarbana, seoms to be confirmed by the fact that 
stumps of trees have also been found at Sealdah on Calcutta, at 
various levels down to a depth of 80 feet,” or 10 feet below the 
pest. These trees alao were pronounced by the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens to be ateadri, a tree which never 
grows to within mx or eight feet of th: Lowest tide levels. It 
grows only on mud, or where the strface i not too frequently 
flooded tu allow of the growth of grasa, but, at the same ume, 
it requires that ita routs be exposed to the au for at least 
froveral hours of cach thle Tf the present level of their roots 
could suddenly beeome the hovel of the eountry, the whole of 
tho Sundarbang at least would be nndet water, and it appears 
therefore that the delta tract stretching from IXhulna to 
Caloutta must at some time have undergene a subsidence. The 
following evidence in support of this view may be quoted from - 
the Manual of the Gea gy ot Inda by ROLY Oldham (1893). 

“The peat bod is fuundin all excavations round Oalcatte, 
at a depth varying from about 20 toabout 3) feet, and the same 
stratum appears to extend ovor a large arca in the neighbourmg 
country. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port Canning, 35 
miles to the south-east, and at Khulna, 80 mules east by north, 
always at such o depth below the present surface, as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many of the oases 
noticed, roots of the suxdri tree wore found in the peaty stratum. 
Tra tice grows a little above ordinary Ingh water mark m 
ground liable to flooding, so that in every instance of the roots 
ooourring below the medn tide level, there is conclusive evidence 
of depression. This evidence is confirmed by the occurrence of 
pebbles, for it is extremely improbable that coarse gravel ehould 
have been deposited in water 80 fathoms deep, and lange frag- 
tnents could not have been brought to their present position unless 
the streams, which now traverse the country, had a greater fall 
formerly, or anless, which is perhape more probable, rocky hills 
axisied which haye now been covered up by alluvial deposits, 
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The coarse gravels and sands, which form 0 considerable a 
proportion of the beds traversed, can scarcely be deltaic sooumu- 
lations, and it is therefore probable that when they were formed, 
the present site of Calcutta was near the margin of the alluvial 
plain, and it is quite possible that a portion of the Bay of Bengal 
was dry land.” 5 

As regards the cause of this subsidence various theories have 
been propounded. One writer, in an article publiched in the 
Calcutta Review, asoribes it to the weight of the superinoumbent 
earthand forest, ‘If,” he says, “ we consider the unsubstantial 
nature of the foundation of the Sunderbans,” which, at a distance 
of only 120 feet from the surface, consists of a bed of somi-fluid 
mud 40 feetin thicknoss, and then remember the terrifio convul- 
sions that have at different pericds shaken the delta to its deepest 
foundations, we must not be surprised to find that the liquid 
mass, unable té support the superincumbent woiglit, has repeatedly 
bulged out seaward, reducing the lovel of the delta, submerging 
whole forests, together with their fauna and flora.”* Colonel 
Gastrell again considered that, though the general depression may 
have been caused partially in this way, it was more probable that 
it was oaused suddenly during some great edrthquakes. “The 
fact of all the trees being, as a rule, broken off short, and none 
being found standing at Khulua or Sealdah, might in that case 
be accounted for by tho enormous wave that in auch a subsidence 
would heve rolled in from the Bay over the Sundarbans, dostroying 
all in its path. Or supposing the subsidence not to have been 
general over the whole tract at first, and only sufficient to have 
submerged the roots below low-tide level, and so killed them, all 
would have dried up as they stood, and succumbed to some one 
‘of the cyclones that must have subsequently swept over the tract. 
The latter assumption seems likely, because, whilst at Khulna 
and Sealdah the trees were all broken short off close to the 
ground, at Matla, which is situated between these places, they 
age said to have been found intact and unbroken, whioh could not 
have been the case had a great wave, caused by the sudden 
subsidence of the country, ewept in from the Bay over the sinking 
foresta ; in that case, Khulna, Matla, and Sealdah, supposing the 
submergence general, would have been exposed and suffered 
alike, and the trees wold hare been equally decomposed in all 
places, The fact’ of their not being so, seems to clearly show 
thatthe subsidence at Khuln’ was prior to that at Matlé, as in 
the first placo the trees were mostly decomposed, while in the 
Fr re tue on nema a 
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second they were not so. All is pure conjectare, however, and 
the causes may have been very different.” 

In the north-west of the district there are extensive groves 
of date-palms especially on the outskirts of villages. The north- 
east and centre of the district are generally inondated doring 
the rainy season, only the river banks and the artificial mounds 
on which halntations are situated rising above the fresh water 
sea that results Those elevated embankments are, where not 
oooupied by gardens, covered with u scrubby jungle of semi- 
spontancous species, from which riso bamboos, betel and 
cocoanut palms with a few taller trees, The surface of the 
marshes shows either huge stretches of inundated ‘rice or is 
covered with matted floating islets of codgie und grasses and 
various water lilies. 

In the Sundarbans tract a different deh of vegetation is 
found. The portion nearest to the sva, an intricate system of 
eed-creeke and half-formed islands, densely clothed with a tidal 
forest of s purely Malayan type, soparates itself spontaneously 
from the alluvial rice plain to the north, where the river banks 
at least are higher, where tanks oan be dug that will retein 
fresh water, and where only the larger streams are much affected 
by the tidea. This dense forest forms the compact and natural 
Sundathan provinee, filled with spemes to te met nowhere else 
in Bengal save along the southern coast of Chittagong, and, to a 
minor degree, in the delta of the Mahanadi.* In the evergreen 
forest covering the islands various mangroves lold first plave, with 
an undergrowth of climbers and herbaceous plant, Two groga- 
rious palms ure conspicuous, the Nipa yrudivane in the swamps and 
on tho river banks, and the Pieniz paludosa in drier looalities. 
The former is a low etemless palm, which throws up pale yellow- 
green tufts of feathery leaves, often 30 feet long, and bears » 
large head of nuts. Tho latter is a dwarf slender-stommed palm, 
which covers the whole landscape with a carpet of feathery fronds 
of the liveliest green, prosenting 20 dense a mass of foliage, that 
when seen from above, the stems are wholly hidden. A remark- 
able feature of the ostuarine, vegetation is the habit of sevoral 
of the endemic species, og., Herifiera, Anvora, Sonneratia” and 
Phanie patudesa, te send up from thg@r mbterranean roots « 
multitude of serial reuse, 2 in some cases several feet long, 
which ect as respiratory organs.t 

The following wooount of the flora of the Sundarbans “has 
been contributed by Licutenant-Oolonel D. Prain, 2.1.3. 

=~" D, Praia, Beagal Plante, Calcutta, 1502. 
+ Imperial Gesstteer of Indie, Vol. 1, pp. 183-181, 
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The flat swampy islands surrounded by interlacing creeks 
‘and ehannels in the lower delta are covered with dense forest. 
The most plentiful and important species is savdri (Heritiera 
ménor), which is of larger size and forms a purer forest where the 
water in the channels is least brackish. Associated with sundri 
are species of Amoora, Exscacaria, Carapa, Aviconnia, Cynometra, 
‘Inteig. and Dolwhandrone. On the banks of orecks and rivers are 
two species of Sonneratia, a Carapa, a Barringtonia, Hibiscus tiha- 
ceux, Brownlow, Pongamia, two Dathergias, a Cresalpinia, Avicen- 
nia, Acanthus ilic folius, Cerbera, Aigieras, giahts, Phemz 
paludosa, Nipa and several other shrubs and climbers. Thess are 
especially plentiful in the northern parts, where some of them 
extend into the swamp forests, and, with Zumariz, Pa) danus, 
Calamus, Flogellaria and some others, form a rather dense under- 
growth; eleewhere the undergrowth is very scanty. With these 
plants on northérn river banks some mangroves, especially Kendela 
and Brugutera, are associated As the influence of the tides 
increases, the mangroves become more numerous, Ceriops and 
Riwophora now appearing with the others, till at length the 
riparian vegetatiog is altogether mangrove. By this time too, 
sundri and its associates largely disajpear from the swamp forests, 
which are now mainly composed of geod (Excwoaria Agallocha). 
Noarer the sea, gerd in turn disappear, and the forest is almost 
exclusively composed of mangroves This pure mangrove forest 
sometimes extends into the tides, but at other times 1s separated 
from the waves along the sea face by a line of low sand hills on 
which reappear some of the swamp forest species, accompanied 
however by a few plants characteristic of other Asiati¢ shores, 
like Erytérina indica, Thespesia populnea, Fieus Rumphti, and 
others, for which the conditions present in the swampy islands 
appear to be unsuited. 

The wild animals of Khulna include tiger, leopard, rhinoceros, racwa. 
wild buffalo, wild pig, wild cat, deer, porcupines, otters and 
monkeys. These animals are found for the most part in the 
Bundarbans {o the south and are comparatively scarce in tho 
settled tracts to the north. The rhinoceros was formerly 
common, and Alexander Hamilton, writing of the Sundarbans 
fn 1727, destribed them as containing many, of these, animals. 
“fhe tongue of the rhinoceros,” he sdda, “is somewhat af a 
rarity, for if he tan but get any of his antagonist down he 
will, tick tiem so clean that he leavea no akin or flesh to cover 
‘their bones.” Even as iste as 1859 we find it stated that the 

: "at the mouths of the Malanchi and Reimangal rivers was 
tefented. by thinoveros and deer, the whole ground being cut 
o2 
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up by their fect. Both rhinoceros and buffaloes have now been 
almost exterminated by native shiddris. Tigers, however, are 
exceptionally unmerous, and as many of them are man-eaters, 
they are literally a scourge in the forest srea. This is no new 
feature, for 30 years ago Sir Jarsea Westland mentioned one such 
brate who was an object of dread over a large tract of land. 
“Hardly a week passed but there were one or two reports of” 
people carried off by him, and he used to be perfectly well 
known. He hal apparently a charmed hfe One day he came 
on board an Englishmun’s boat and coolly walked off with one 
or two of bis oarsmen The Englishman levelled a blunderbuss at 
him, but the iatrument burst, and while it much injured the 
shooter, the ager got off scut-free On another occasion the same 
tiger passed within a few yards of a geatleman who was 
acenstomed to and prepared for such interviews, He of course 
fired, but again the heast ercaped matliclesa, This pest was 
fidally killed by Mr Morrell of Morr llganj, who laid wait for 
him, shutting himself up m an iron cage. The tiger was only 
severoly wounded by the shot, and he charged and knocked over 
the cage; but the cessation of his ravages shoped that the wound 
had a mortal effect.” 

These brutes, who will swim broad streams in search of prey, 
are justly dreaded by those whose business takes them inte 
the forests, No woodeutter will ga there to cut wood unless 
acoompanied by a fulir, who is supposed to have power over 
tigers and other wild animals. Before commencing work, the 
fakir assomblos all the woodoutters of his party, clears o apace 
at the Bdge of the forest, and erects a number of tent-hke huta, 
in which he places images of various deities, to which offerings 
are made. When this has been done, the allotment is considered 
free of tigers ; and each woodcutter, before commencing work, 
makes an offering to the jungle deities, by which act he is 
supposed to have gained a right to their protection. In the event 
of any of the party being carried off by a tiger, the falir decamps, 
and the woodcutters place flags at the most prominent corners of 
the allotment to warn off others. * 

The difficulty of clearing the forest of these brates ia naturally 

very grgat owing.to the dense jungle, and it has sometimes 
happened that while the sporteman imagined that he was follow- 
ing up a tiger, the tiger was stalking him. “No less than«101 
amen were killed by tigers in the-Sundarbans forests ‘in 1905.06, 
and 83 in 1906.07, In order, if possible, to reduce their numbers, 
Government paya « reward of Ra, 50 for cach tiger shot east of 
phe Passur river and Rs, 100 for each of those to the west of it, 
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Regarding the causes of the prevalence of man-eating tigers, 
Sir Henry Farrington, Deputy Conservator of Forests, formerly 
in charge of the Sundarbans Division, writes :—‘ This is pro- 
bably the result of their being fired at by native shikdris, 
who, as a rule, only use small slugs which wound and irritate 
the tiger without killing it. The dimigution in the number of 
deer caused by wholesale slaughter by native shikdris also tends 
to make tigers man-eaters, for it is obvious that, in forests with. 
normal stock of cé:ta/, tigers would have no difficulty what- 
ever in getting a living and would considerately avoid mankind. 
Even as confirmed man-eater would be less harmful if deer 
were in abundance. It is also a curious fact that man-eaters 
are far worso in tgose localities most frequented by native 
shkaris.” With reference to these remarks, however, it may’ be 
Observed that the man-eating propensities of tigers in the 
Sundarbans have been notorious for over two centuries, 
Bernier, describing this tract in the latter half of the L7th 
century, writes:—“It is in many places dangerous to land, 
and great caro must be had that the boat, which during the 
night is fastened to a troe, be kept at some distance from the 
“shore, for it constantly happens that some persons or another 
falls a prey to tigers These ferouous animals are very apt, 
it is said, to enter into the boat itself, while the people are 
asleep, and to carry away some victim, who, if wo are to believe 
the boatmen of tho country, generally happens to be tho stoutest 
and fattest of the party.” It may be added that in the 
Sundarbans a tiger is called a sia/, which in other parts of Bongal 
means a jackal, 

Leopards are also numerous in the Sundarbans and in newly 
reclaimed land, where they take up their quarters in thickets 
near hunian habitations and carry off cattle and other animals, 
Lately one appeared in the outskirts of the town of Khulna, but 
was scared away after it had managed to kill a three-legged cow. 
Wild pigs are numerous and destructive to the crops, and deer 
also do great damage in November and December when the rice 
has not reached maturity ; ‘hey include spotted deer, harking 
‘deer and hog deer, but the most common is spotted deer. ‘ 

» The game birds of the district include wild goose, wild duck, Birds, 
cranes, jungle-fowl, snipe, partridge, and numerous water-fowl, 
which are common both in. the Sundarbans and in the large dite 
situated in the interior. Among other birds may be mentioned 
adjutanta, of two kinds, one the common drdea gigantea, the 
‘other the marabout adjutant, from which is obtained the beautiful 
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kites, hawks, owls, sitinds, doves, parroquets, flyoatchers, orioles, 
Woodpeckers, sandpipers, egrets, waders, small and large spocn- 
Dills, pelicans, storks, paddy birds, herons, ete. 

The rivers and estuaries are infeed with crocodiles, whioh 
are exceptionally namgrous in the Madhumati and Bhairab, 
while in the Sundarbang they are so abundant that it is not 
safe to bathe except at places specially protected by palisades 
of bamboos or wooden stakes. Even this precaution sometimes 
fails. Instances have freqnently been known of crocodiles 
entering within, the palisades from the land side during the 
night. In the morning the first notice of the hidden danger is 
the strugg}es and shricks of some unfortunate woman seieed 
and dragged under water A striking instgnce of their audacity 
is on record, Many years ago at Khulné a gang of convicts 
were being inspected by the Magistrate prior to their being 
seut off to another and more distant jail. Tho men, number. 
ing with their guards about 50, were drawn up in line on 
the rained embankment of the river, and the examination was 
proceoding, when a crocodile rushed up the bank, seized ~ prisoner 
by the legs, dragged him from the ranks, and im a moment, before 
any assiatance could possibly be rendered, had plunged into the’ 
river and disappeared. Sharks, alsv, are by no means uncommon 
in the larger streams and estuaries 

Fish also abound in nearly all the rivers and cstuaries, 
The moat valuable fish caught in the estuaries and estuarine 
rivers aro different kinds of mugils and Polynemus and the 
well-known bhethi (Lutes calrarifer\, The delicious taps: (Poly. 
nema poradiseus) is also found in some of the tidal rivers, such 
asthe Vassur, and the Ai/sa (Clipea ihsha) in the Madhumatt, 
The Sundarbans, in fact, form the most valuable of the estuarine 
fisheries in Bengal, for the numerous waterways are full of 
fish and crustacea, and in Khulna this source of fish supply 
has barely been tapped. Fish are also numerous in the inland 
rivers, but the deterioriation of their channels caused by the 
receding of the Ganges water has scriousty affected the supply. 
They have now become tidal, and the water is consequently 
brackish, eo that carp have already deserted them. The bis 
‘are aloo valuable @sherios, In the rains they afford spawp- 
ing ground for nwmeence varieties of fish, and shelter to all 
during the dry season. Morevver, being ufually full of hardy 
aguatic weeds and floating’ plants of various kinds, they are 
faot open to free netting and are immune from modes of capture 
which might exhaust the supply. The water being practi- 
cally steguant is not favourable to carp life, and the larger 
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varieties usually desert them in favour of rivers. But they 
are the proper home of koi or climbing perch (Anabas scandens), 
magur (Clariue magur), singi (Saccobranches fossitis) and a host 
of othey fish, which, though dark and unsightly, and often of 
small size, are highly prized by the people as affording nourishing 
food, especially for the convalescent. With the gradual silting. 
up of the rivers and the increasing pressure of population, 
however, the d:/s are being reclaimed and brought under culti- 
vation causing a, corresponding reduction of the fishery area. 
Numerous fish are also found in the tanks whigh abound in the 
district for it is not poesible to build a houso except on the bank 
of « river,*without first raising tho land with earth and thereby 
excavating a tank. @ , 

The Aoi above mentioned is one of the most curious fish found 
in the district. It is an ugly, voracious little fish about 5 inches 
in length, of a mottled brown and yollow colour. Numbers of 
them may be scen hanging on to the mangrove stoms by spines 
arranged along the margin of the gills, three or four feet above 
the level of the receding tide, from which elevation they drop 
into the water by scores when disturbed by a boat or a stoamer 
passing; or they may be scen floundering about upon the black 
mud, where they lie in hundreds sunning their ugly little bodios, 

The seasons in Khulné are substantially the same as in Ccimate. 
other parts of Lower Bengal. The winter sets in the beginning 
of December and lasts till the middle of February. Those are 
cool months with a prevailing north-west * ‘nd and a heavy dew 
at night, but are trying to persons predisposed to rheumatism. 
From the middle of February to the end of March, a period 
locally regarded as the spring, the wind veers round from tho 
north-west to the south, and is often variable. It is tolerably 
hot during the day time, and is fairly cool at night, when there 
is often heavy dew. The weather beoomes very hot in April 
and continuest o be so till the middle of June, when the tempera- 
ture is lowered by the setting in of the monsoon. But even 
during the rains the heat is often great, and if there is no rain 
for a week or so, it becomes extremely sultry. The rains abate 
in September, when the heat again becomes trying and the 
atmosphere steamy. October and November may be termed the 
sutumn in this district; and the cold weather may be said to 
hegin in November. By January it is often quite cold. 

The sounds known as the “Barisal guns,” because thoy Barisal 
resemble the reportof cannon or loud explosions, are heard in this 
Giditict during the south-west monsoon and rainy season. They 
ttubiear to come from thé south or south-east, is,, from the sea 
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board, and are usually heard distinctly after a heavy fall of rein 
or on the cessation of a squall, generally while the tide is rising. 
Mr. H.J. Rainey,  xramindar of Khulna, bas pointed out one 
Ourious circumstance, vis, that the durection of the. sdunds 
appears to travel invariably along the course of the streams that 
*disvharge themselves mto the Bay. “Tus oreumstance,” he 
aayf, “I have carefully observed for « ecrics of years, and hence I 
indioated the noes as coming from the sea-board Khulna is 
situated on the confluence of the mvers Bhairab and Ripsa (the 
latter a local name for the continuation of the Passur), which 
run reapectively north and east of it; und whea 1 was reading 
there, I noticed that the sounds uppeared to coma from the south- 
east, while now that 1 am lising across the Riipsa, on the weet 
side of it, the noises are heard from the south-west ’'* 

The rainy season bevins about the miuddly of Juno and 
continues till October. But in the latter part of March, during 
April and sometimes in May, the north-west wind brings in 
showers between 3 or 4 o'clock in the afternoon accompanied 
by lightning The anunal avorsge rainfall for the whole district 
is 65.97 inches, of which 645 inches fell in May, 1276 inches 
in June, 13.10 inches an July, 12.62 inches in August, 9 55 inches 
in Reptomber and 5 21 inchos in October Tho following table 
shows for tho cold, hot and rainy, soasons the rainfall recorded 
at the different rain registering stations, the figures shewn bemg 
the avorago in each case :— 


t 
Station. Yours | November to Marcbto Juneto | 


emiaan, February. May. October. , Total. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
HISTORY. 

In prehistoric times, Khulna 1s believed to have formed part of pasnia 
the deltaic tract known as Banga. In the Aitaya Aranyake eee 
the inhavitants of this tract are represented as caters of indiseri- : 
aminate food and progenitors ot many children, while the 
Rayhuvansa dexmbe chem as hving in boats and growing trans 
planted mce tor ther stapiu crop—a deseription which Las 
been said to mark them as the ancestors of the Chandils, who 
form a predominant race in Khulnd. Theso references would 
lead one to suppose that tho poople of the lower delta were in a 
very low stato of myilvation, but later accounts show that. this 
tract had become a populous and civilized country It appears 
to have formed part of the kingdum of Shmatata, a uame moaning 
the low-lying country near tho sea. As early as the fourth 
century A.D the conquists of Samudra (rupta extended as far as 
Samatata, and in the sevcuth century A.D. we find the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen Tsang deseiibing it as a low-lying country 
bordering on the great sea, rich in crops, flowers and fruits. 
“The climate” he said, “1s soft and the hatits of tho people 
agreeable. The mon arc small of stature and of black 
complexion, but hardy by nafure and diligent in the acquisition 
of learning. There are some 30 Buddhist monasteries with 
some 2,060 pricsts and 100 Hindu temples, while the naked 
ascetics called“ Nigranthas are also numerous.” From this 
actount it would appear that the doctrines of Buddha had spread 
to the south of the Gangetic delta. The royal family seems 
also to have embraced Buddhism, for one of them, Silabhadra, 
whom Hiuen Tsiang met in Magadha, was a venerable old 
Buddhist scholar, while another native of Samatata, Indrabhadra, 
who was perhaps a spiritual descendant of Silabhadra, set 
up a fine life-size image of Buddha at Bodh Gaya.” Later, in 
the 11th century A.D., this tract formed part of Bagri, a 
name ay to the sonthorn deltaic portion of the kingdom Pe 
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These references, fragmentary as they are, cannot be said to 
have special application to the tract included in the present 
district of Khulna Indeed, it has beon held that in the early 
ages this part of the delta had no* yet been formed. Thus, Babu 
Nabin Chandra Das writes in A wVote on the Ancisnt Geography of 
Ama:—“It in probable tliat the Ganges originally met the 
sea in the tract which now forms tho district of Murshidabad or 
Nabadwip (Nadia, new jalea). Lower Bengal, or the delta of the 
Ganges and the Brahinaputra, was then a part of the sea, which 
generally regeded southwards in the course of time,.a theory 
whith receives corroboration from other quarters also.” This 
corroborative evidunes is set forth hy the author as follows :— 
“We find in the Mdihabharata, Vani Parra (Ch. 118), that 
Yudhisthira came to the Kausiki Ziréha (junction of the’ 
Kauseoz-Kesi and (he Gene fe, opposite Core ne). and found the 
sca hoyond, wih Suv mvers flowing into it, Kali Dasa in his 
Raghucansa (Canto iv) spoaks of the army of Raghu as having 
flowed, like the Ganges, led hy Bhagirath, to the eastern ocean 
and conquered the Suhmds, on the #ea-shoro dark with palm trees, 
and the Vanyas, who fought with bouts aud erected monuments 
on tho asloa at the mouth of the Ganges. The castern coean 
meant isthe Bay of Bengal, which then probably rolled her 
waves up to the sub-Timalayan tract east of Anga (Bhigalpur) 
and west of Kamriipa (Assam). Tho prosent Bay can hardly be 
said to bo east of Ajodhy&, whence the army had marched down 
eastwards, according to the geography of tho times as known to 
Kali Dasa.” 

The varliest traditions of the district are connectod net with 
any ancient Buddhist or Hindu kingdom but with a Mubam- 
madan called Khan Jahan Ah cr more generally Khanja Ali, 
Local legend relates that he came here over fuur-centuries ago to 
reclaim and cultivate the Sundurbans, which were then waste and 
covered with forest. Lo is asid to have obtained a grant of this 
part of the country from the King of Bengal or the Emperor ‘of 
Delhi, and one account, by a common anachroniem, says that he 
was a courtier of Akbar. The story runs that a sennydst hed 
promised to give the Emperor a valuable present, but when he 
oame, the Emperor was asleep and Khinja Ali was fanning him. 
Kbanja Alt beigg feartul of disturbing the Emperor, the holy 
man refused to wait, but before he left, blested Khanja AH 
and made over the gift to him. Pleased with the conduct of his 
courtier, the Emperor bade bim retain the present and further 
ordered that he should te given a granf of money and any land 
gm which he chose to settle, Khinje Ali then teft the court and 
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came with a large number of followers to the Sundarbans, where 
he reclaimed a vast tract of junglo. He is represented as marching 
through the district with 60,000 men making his road as 
he went along, and as sottling finally at Bagherhat. Tradition 
assigne to him remains found in various parts of the district, 
especially those near Daghorhat; and he is crodited with 
building 360 mosques with stone brought from Chittagong, and 
also with digging 360 tanks called after his leading followers— 
Bakhtiyar Khan, Ikhtiyar Khan, Alam Khan, Saadat Khan, 
Ahmad Khan, Daria Khan, ctce. In his old age he ronounced 
worldly affairs and lived the life of an aseotio in Bagherhat, 
where his tomb may still be seon with an inscription saying that 
he left this world for a better ono in the year 863 A.HL, ie., 
1459 A.D. He is now regarded as having boen a great warrior 
and a holy saint in his lifetime, and his tomb 18 a placo of 
pilgrimage. 

Apart from legond, we hunow little of this early Muham- 
madan ruler. Even the namo popularly given to him (Khan 
Jahan Ali, corrupted by the rustic tongue into Khanja Ali) is 
not warranted, for in the inseripiion on his tomb he ws simply 
referred. to by his title Khin Jahan. It appears certain, however, 
that he whs the Governor of this part of the country in the 
time of Nasir-ud-din Mahmiid Shih (1142-59); and if is possible, 
as pointed out by Professor Blochmann, that he may be 
identical with a certain Khwaja Jahan mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion at Dacca, which says that the entrance to a mosque was 
erected by “a Khan whoso title is Khwaja Jahan, in the reign 
of Mahmid Shih”; the date of tho inscription vorresponds to 
13th June 1459." Beyond this, history remains silent, but we 
mayaccept as true the popular tradition that, besides his own 
mausoleum, he erected the mosque at Bagherhit which now 
goes by the name of the Satgumbaz, and that he was one of the 
earliest reclaimers of the Sundarbans. The legends about him, 
as handed down from father to son, are however not without 
historical value. In these legends, writes Dr. Bloch, “ Khan 
Jahan appearz as a holy man and a staunch warrior, who was 
gent out by the Emperor of Delhi to conquer the distant country, 
and who worked great miracles and achieved wonderful deeds. 
Similar stories of a military conqueror being turned into a Pir, 
or of a faint, like the famous Shah Jalal of Sylhet, waging war 
again# the infidels, however fabulous in detail, still retain a 
stant echo of the important political role that was played in 
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the earlier conturios of Muhammadan rule in India by saints and 
leaders of the great spiritual orders.” * 
The tract of country round Bagherbat, over which Khan 


vatapan. Jahan ruled, was known os Khalifatabad, t.c., the clearance of 


the Viceroy (ialeta), and bore this name up till the end of 
fhe 18th century. Hore, among the crecks and jungles, the 
Bongal king Nasrat Shih (1510-82; ereoted a mint, apparently 
in opposition to his father Alf-ud-din Husam Shab, for 
coins struck at Khalifatabad im 1515 during the life-time of 
the latter sre still in exmtence. “It 18, however, curious,” 
Professor Blochmaun writes, “that a dittle higher up on 
the Bhairab, cast of Khulné, whee the Athdrabanka (the 
eighteen windings) jos the Dharab, there is an Alaipur, 
te, Aldsudedin’s tew:, Wore at not for the distinct statement 
of the Rivdgves-Sulatin thet Ald-ud-din, af{er arriving as an 
adventurer in Bengal, settled at Chindpur (a very common 
name) in Radha district, 2c, west of the Hughh, I would be 
inclined to identify the Chandpur near this Alaipur as the place 
where the Hueam dynasty of Bengal kings had its home, 
eapecially because Ifusnin first obtamed powor in the adjacent 
district of Faridpur (Fathibad), where lis eurlest coins are 
struch."+ Another circumstance which appears to support the 
theory of Profeasor Bluchmann about the tocu’e of Husain Skah’s 
adopted home is that the names of Husain Shah, his brother 
Yusuf Shah and his suns Nas:at Shah and Mahmid Shah are 
found in connection with several parganas of Khulna, Jessoro and 
Faridpur, such as Nasratshathi, Mahmidshahi, Yusufshabi and 
Mubammadabad, + 

Subsequently the name Khalifatabad was given to a sarkar or 
district of the Mughal empire comprising nearly the whole of the 
north of the present district. Man Singh is said to have given 
Jjagirs in this sarhdr to the Afghans of Orissa alter he had crushed 
their rebellion in 15908; and we find it deseribed in the Ain-i- 
Akbari as abounding in elephants and long pepper. Among the 
mahale included in it the Ain-i-Albari mentions mahal Tala, with 
ita chief town at Tala on the Kabadak and Kapilmuni near it, and 
then ataha’s Sahos, Khalispur, Charulia, Rangdia and Salimabad (or 
Sulaimanabad) nogth of the modern Morreilganj. North-west of 
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the latter was Haveli Khalifatabad corresponding with the modern 
Bagherhat. The north-eastern corner of the district was included 
in aarkar Satgaon, and here the names of two mahdla are preserved 
in the modern thanas of Kalarof and Magura. ihalifatabad 18 one 
of the five towns m the Sundarbans entered in Van den Broucke’s 
map of 1660, where it appears under the name of Curpitavaz; 
the termination arzsis clearly the same as abad, and Cuipit is a 
corruption of Khalipat, ¢¢., Khalifat, the letter p often boing 
substituted in Bengal for f, ¢ g, Firozpur becomes Pirojpur.* 

Towards the end of the LOth century the tract now included Paata~ 
in the district appears to have been ruled over by Pratapaditya, venues 
the Hindu hers of the Sundarbans, whose sdventures havo been 
commemorated in several works,e y, the Isdyd Sun far by Bharat 
Chandra, the Rdajd Pratapaditya Chavita by Ram Ram Basu, and 
an abstract of the last work by Harischandra Tarkalankar, 
Perhaps the most comprehensive work, howcver, is J atdpaditya 
by Babu Nikhil Nath Ra, nu, a Bengal work published at 
Caleutta in 1906. A Bengal play of the same name has also 
been written reoontly by Pandit Kshirod Prasid Vidyibonode, m4. 

The story of the hfe of Pratapaditya, as handed down by Logendary 
tradition, 18 that during the rile of Sulaiman Kararani, king of cote} 
Bengal from 1563 to 1572, one Ram Chandra, a Kayasth of 
Eastern Bi ngal, eame to Gaur, with Jus three sons, Bhabinand, 
Guninand, ani Sivinand, and thir: obtained an appomtmont in 
the Revenue Department of the State, Sivanand, his youngest 
son, was eventually raised to the position of chief Aduungo, while 
Sivanand’s nephews, Srhan (or Sridhir) the sou of Bhabanand 
and Janakiballabh, the son of Gunanand, became gieut favourites 
of Vaiid Khan, who succeeded his father, Sularman Kararani, as 
king of Bengal By him Smhari was given the title of Raja 
Bikramaditya and made chief minister, while Janakiballabh was 
made his chief revenue officer under the name of Basant Rai, 

- Subsequently, when Daiid Khan rebelled against {1e Emperor 
Akbar and an imperial army was marching on Gaur, Daiid Khan 
fied from his kingdom after entrusting all his wealth to Bikrama- 
ditya and Basant Rai, with orders to romove it to some place of 
safety. The two cousins then took all they could lay their hands 
on to a house they had recently built on the banks of the Jamuna 
in the Sundarbans, So great, it is said, was the treasure thus 
removed that thé sp'endour of the city of Gaur was transferred to 
this new settlement, which was therefore given the namo of 
Yasohara (now corrupted to Jessore) meaning ‘depriving of 
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glory.” Another explanation which has been suggested is thst 
the nane means that other glorious cities compared with this city 
had no glory and that Yasohara is equivalent to “supremely 
glorious.” The site of the city they founded is at Iswaripur in 
this district. 

Not only had BikramAditys and Basant Rai taken away with 
them the king's treasure, but also all the State papera. Accord- 
ingly, after the capture of Gaur in 1574, Raja Todar Mal 
demanded their restitution, and they were given up by the 
cousins on condition that they were allowed to retain the territory 
in which thoy had scttled, claiming that it had been granted to 
them by Daiid Khin. For a long time thereafter Raja Bikrama- 
ditya and Raja Basant Rai ruled jointly over Yaschara. 

Now BikramAditya had a son, named Pratapaditya (often 
abbreviated to l'ratap), of whom it wus predicted that he would 
supplant his father ven in his early youth Pratapaditya was 
distinguished for his ability and prowess, and the old Raja began 
to fear the fulfilment of the prediction and to suspect that the 
young prinoc would net only eupplunt jim but also kill Basant 
Rai, whom the old Raj&é loved more than hia own son, Filled 
with these suapraions Bikramaditya persuaded Rasanta Rai, much 
against his will, to agree to send him fo Agra. Vratapaditya 
obeyed their orders, but, in his turn sispected that his uncle had 
contrived to romove hrm from Jessore merely in order to imorease 
his own power there in tho present and to secure the principality 
for his own children in the future At Agra Pratapidit yo won the 
favour of the Emperor by lus princely appearance, winning 
manners and ready wit, and in a shorf timo was granted a sand 
making him a Raja and conferring on him his father's territory, 
He then returned to Yasohara and, having supplanted his father, 
removed the seat of government to Dhimghat. 

For a time VratApaditya prospered exceedingly. He adorn- 
ed his kingdom with noble buildings, made roads, built temples, 
dug tanks and wells, and, in fact, did everything that a sovereign 
could do for the welfare of his subjects, The limits of his kingdom 
quickly extended, for he made war on his neighbours and came 
off victorious in every battle till all the surrounding country 
acknowledged his rule. Ultimately he declared himself indepen- 
dent of the Eorperor of Delhi, and so great was his power 
that he managed to defeat one after another*22 generals sent 
— him. All these successes he owed to the favour 

goddees Jasoreswari {Kall}, who, pleased with his 
seslons devotion to herself and hie charity to all around him, 
had promised that she would aid him in every difficalty, and 
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never leave him till he himself drove her from his presence. 
Her favour was at last withdrawn, for Pratapaditya assumed 
an overweening pride and became very tyrannical towards his 
subjects, beheading them for the least offence. The god leas, 
anxious to revoke her blessing, one day assumed the disguise 
to the Raja‘s daughter, and appeared before him in Court, 
when he was dispensing his so-called justice by ordering a 
sweeper woman's breast to be cut off fer having presumed 
to sweep the palace court in his presence. Shooked at the 
impropriety of his daughter, as he supposed her to be, appearmg 
before him in Court, tho Raj& ordored her out and told her to 
leave his palace for ever. Tne goddess then revealed herself 
and told him that her former blessing and promised aid were now 
withdrawn, as he himself had driven her from his presence. 

The downfall of Pratapuditaya soon followed, Ono of the 
last and worst acts of bi. reign was committed when he 
assassinated his uncle, Basant Rui, with all jos children, exoopt 
an infant who was hid ina field of dachv or arum plants, The 
infant, Raghab Rai, who, when ho attuined manhood, was givon 
the name of Kachu Rai to commemorate tho way in which he 
escaped, was taken by one Bhebenand, a Deda of Nikramiditya, 
tothe impomal court There he obtained the gar of the Empcror, 
who hearing how his father and brotbors had! been frsasninated, 
directed Min Singh, the Govornor of Bengal (15%)-16014), to crnah 
Pratipaditya. Min Singh af last succeeded in lofeating him, 
both because the goddess Jasoreswasi had turned her back on him, 
and also becauce a treacherous courticr, Bhabinand Mezumdar, let 
the imporial army by a secret route through the Sundarbans. Mian 
Singh thus surprised the capital and captured Pratipiditya, who 
was sent @ prisoner to Delhi But on the way, at Benares, he 
put an end to his life by swallowing some poison he kept concealed 
in a ring, rather than be paraded in an iron cage through the 
streets of Relhi. Bhabanand, from whom the Rajis of Krishnagar 
sre said to be descended, obtained a séy:r as a reward for the 
services be had réndered. a 

The traditional account of the rise and fall of Pratapaditya Historical 
is confirmed from other sources. In the Tobakdat.i-Aklari we "fereaces. 
find a mention of Sridhar Bengali, who is described as being a 
great favourite of Daiid Khan snd as having received from 
him the title of Raja Bikramajit, ic. Bikramaditya. He and 
Katlu Khan, who had been Governor of Orissa, conspired against 
Lodi Khan, the Amir-wl-Umard or commander-in-chief of 
2Miid Khan, and hed him imprisoned and put to death, for they 
thought that, if he were removed, the offices of Vakil ainl Wazir 
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would fall fo them. We also find it stato that when Dada Kha 
fled from Patna efter his defeat by the Emperor Akbar in 1574, 
Bikramaditya place] his valoables and treasure in a boat and 
followed him.” J’ratapaditya has been identified as the king of 
Chandecan, which was visited in 1498 by Frances Fertiandez and 
his companion Dominic De Joea, the first Jesuits to visit Bongal, 
Fernandez describes Chandccan as lying Lalf way between Porto 
Uraude (Chittagong) and Porto Piceolo {probably Bandel), and 
says that the king's domivions were so extensive that it would 
take 15 or 20 days to traverse them. His description points to 
the Sundarbans, for he says that the country had a great trade 
in bees'-wax, which was produced in the jungles, that the 
country Was infested by dacorts, and that he and his companion 
encountered groat dangers both from them and from tigers 
on the way to Ohandecan + Again, the family records of 
the Rajas of Chéachra o: Jessore «tate that the founder of the 
family, Bhaboswar Kai, was given o grant of par ganas Saiyadpur, 
Anudpur, Mundagasha and Malikpot aaa reward for his services 
against Pratapaditya. ‘This grant was made by one of Akbar's 
generals, Azam Khan, or as he was called ufter he had been 
appointed Vieeroy of Bengal in 1582, Khin Azam. It would 
‘appear, therefore, that though Pratipaditya gained victories over 
the/imperial armies and sueceed'd in cluding their attempts to 
capture him, ho lost part of his territery before he wus finally 
voed. It is probable, murocover, that his victories were gained 
over small expoditions, for the Mughal armies were busy in 
endeavouring to quell the more serious risings of the Afghans, 
Jesuit The identification of Chandeoan mentioned shove with the 
accounts. capital of Pratapaditya is due to the researches of Mr. H. Beveridge, 
who writes as follows in an article Were the Sundarbane 
inhubited in ancient times ? publiohed iu the Journal of the Asiatic 
Boviety of Nengal, Vol. XLV, Part I, ls76. “ By far the most 
interesting account of the Sundarbans is contained in the letters 
of the Josuit priests who visited Bakla; and Jessore in 1599 and 
1600. Their letters were published by Nichqlas Pimenta and 
have been translated into Latin and French. I was indebted for 
my introduction to them to my friend Dr. Wise, who told me 
that they were quoted in Purchas’ Pilgrimage. Extracts from 
the letters and the subsoquent history of the mission are also 
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given by Pierre du Jarric ia his Histoire des choses plus memore 
ables adrenwes aux Indes Orientales, Bordeaux, 1608-14. 

“Tt appears that Pimenta, who was a Jesuit visitor and 
stationed at Goa, gent two privsts, Fernandoz and Josa, to Bengal 
in 1598, They left Cochin on drd May, 1598, and arrived in 18 
days at the Littl Port (Porto Pequino). From thence they went 
up the river to Gullo or Goli,* whore they arrived cight days after 
leaving the “ Little Port.” Wlule at Gullo, they were invited by 
the Raja of « place called Chandecan (in Italian Ciandeoan) to 
pay him a visit, and accordingly Fernandez sent Josa there, and 
he was favourably received by the king. One year after these 
two priests had ‘eft Cochin, Pimenta sent two othor priests, viz., 
Melchin de Fonseca and Andrew Bowes, to Bengal, and they 
arrived at Chittagong or at Jieugat some time in 1599, On 22nd 
December, 1099, Fernandes wrote from Sripur, giving an account 
to Pimenta of the suecese of the mission, and on 20th January, 
1600, Fonseca wrote from Chandeenn giving an account of a 
journey which he had made from Dianga to Chandeoan by way 
of Bakli. Fonseca’s letter ts most interesting. Le described 
how he came to Dacola, and how well the king rereived him, and 
how he gave him letters patent, authomsing him to establish 
churches, ete, (hroughout his domsuons, Ife says that the king 
of Bakl& was not above eight ycars of age, but that he had a 
discretion surpassing bis years, Tho king “after compliments” 
asked, me where £ wax bound for, end L repled that I was gong 
to the hing of Ciand«can, who 1s {o be the father-in-law of your 
Highness '‘Lhese last ots seem to be very important, for the 
king of Ciandecan was, as I shall afterwards show, no other than 
the famous Pratapaditya of Jessore, and therefore this boy-king 
of Bakl& must havo been Ram Chandia Itai, who we know 
married Pratapaditya’s daughter.” 

Fonseca then proceeds to describe the route from Bakla to 
Chandecan, regarding which Mr. Teveridge writes—“ Though 
the good father evidently had an eyo for natural scenery and was 
delighted with the woods and rivers, it is evidont that what he 
admired so much must have appeared to many to be “ horrid jun- 
gle,” and was very like what the Sundarbans now are. In fact, a 
great part of this description of the route from Bakla to Ciande- 
can is still applicable to ihe journey from Darisal to Kaliganj, 
near which Pratapaditya’s capital was situated. The chief differ- 
ence is that the progress of civilization has driven away the herds 
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of deer and monkeys from the ordinary routes, though they are 
stil] to be found in the woods asd the deer have given their name 
to one of the largest of the Sundarban rvers (the Haringhita) 
The faithfulness of Foneoca’s des ription seems indicated by 
his modestly admitting that he had never seen a rhinoceros, 
wiule stating quite truly) that there were such animals in the 
forest. Had become upon anv town on his ruute, it is reasonable 
tu suppose that he would have mentioned it 

“Ponseca arrived af Ciandscan on the 20th November, and 
there he found Fernandes’s companion Uominie de Jusa, who 
must oither have been deft there by Fernandes m 1395, o had 
returned xumeé time siterwards The hing reeeised Fonseca with 
great kindne +, s much so, that he saves he doca net think a 
Christian pare could have behaved better A church was built 
at Caandecan, and this was the first over erected in Bengal, and 
was ad such dedicated ta dese Chriet  Clittezeug was the 
second, and then came the church at Band 1, which was cre ted 
by a Portuguese named Villulobos Phe tan prosyocts of the 
mission as described by Lernandsz and FPonse:a were soou over- 
dlonded = Farnandes dud an November £602 sn piason af Clatta- 
gong, after he had buen shamefally all-ased and deprived af 
the aight of an eye, the hing of Ciandecan proved a traitor, and 
killed Carvalho the Portugues: commander, and drove out the 
Jesuit priests 

‘Leaving these matters, however, for the present. let as first 
answer the question, where was Cianlecun® TP reply that 
it ww aidentioal with Mratapaditya’s captal of Jhiimahat, and that 
it was situated near the modem Kabgany My reuons for 
this view are first that Chaudvean or Ciamlean i evidently 
the same as Chind Khan. and we know from the History of 
Raja Pratapaditya hy Nam Ram Basu /modacuized by Harish 
Tarkalanhar) that this was the old name of the property im 
the Sundarbans, which VPratapaditya’s father Vilramaditya got 
from king Datid. Chand Khan, we are told, had died without 
heirs, and so Dikramaditya got the property. And there 19 
nothing in this contradutory to the fact that Je-sore formerly 
belonged to Khanja Ali (Khan Jaban) ; for Khanja Ali died in 
1469, or about 120 years before Vikramaditya came to Jessore, 80 
that the latter must have succeeded to some descendant of Khinja 
Ali, and he may very well have borne the name of Chand Khan. 
When the Jesuit priesta visited Ciandecan, Pratapaditya cannot 
have been very long on the throne, and therefore the old name of 
the lucality (Chand Khan) may etill have clung to it. But besides 
this, Du Jarrio tells us that after Fernandez had been killed at 
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Chittagong in 1602, the Jesuit priests went to Sondip, but they 
soon left it and went with Carvalho fhe Portuguese oommander to 
Ciandecan. The king of Ciandevan promised to befriend thom, 
but in fact he was determined to kill Carvalho, and thereby make 
friends with the king of Arakan, who was then very powerful 
and had already taken possession of the kingdom of Bakla. The 
king therefore sent for Carvalho tu ‘‘Jasor,” and there had 
him murdered. Tho news reached Ciandecan, says Du Jarrio, 
at midnight, and this perhaps may give us some idea of the 
distance of the two places. 

“1 do not think that I neod add any thing to these remarks 
except that I had omitted to mention that Fernandez visited 
Ciandecan in October, 1599, ard got letters patent from the king. 
As an additional precaution, Mernandes obtained permission from 
the king to have these letters albu signed by the hing’s son, who 
was then a boy of 12 years of age. The boy may havo beon 
Udayaditya, and so he must have been only 3 or i yours older 
than Ram Chandra Rai of Bakla.” 

The visit of Jesuits tu the capital of Pratapaditra was also 
mentioned by Purehas, who wrote—‘* Tho king of Chandican 
(which lyeth at the mouth of the Ganges) causod a Jesuit to 
reheurse the Deealogue . . . This king and the others of 
Bacole and Aracan have admitted the Jesuit into their comntries,”’ 


According to tradition, Pratapaditya was one of the Marah qyy 
Bhuiyas (or Bhuyas), the twelve chiefs who held the south and Bamaa 


east of Bengal towards the close of the 16th ceutury. Local 
patriotism, indeed, claims that Fratapaditya overeamo all the 
other Bhuiyas and had undisputed pre eminence, but precedence 
should probably be given to Iss Khan Masnad-i-Ali of Khizr- 
par, The latter is described by Abul Fazl as tho Marzban-i- 
Bhati or governor of the low-lying land near the sea and as the 
ruler over twelve great zamiudars, while Ralph Fitch who visited 
Sunargaon in 1586 says that “tho chief king of all these 
countrics is called Isacan, and he is the chief of all the other 
kings.” Apart from this question, there seems no doubt that 
Pratapaditya was one of the most powerful of the Barah Bhuiyas, 
who, from occasional rcferenecs in {he works of Muhummadan 
historians supplemented by tradition, appear {to havo been 
nominally vassals of the Emperor but practically independent. 
The researchds of Dr. Wise havo thrown further light on these 
rulers and have shewn that their power was well attested by early 
European travelirra and missionaries. Jarric, who derived his 
information from the Jesuit fathers sent to Bengal in 1599, says 
that the “prefects” of the twelve kingdoms governed _ the 
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have his rent, and they were plundered in order that the 
vamindar’s servauts might become rich. The zamindars, who 
performed ali their police duties on contract, hept up the most 
wretchedly inoflicient ortablishments tor the purpose ; and dacoits 
and robbers plied ther profession with vigour, Gnding little 
hindranco from the poliee, aud often in league with them, and 
even with (he zamsodar himeclf or lus higher ofheers. Complaint 
against wrong was ueeless ; the zamindar or iis officer had it 
entirely in his own option whether he would listen to it or not : 
and the complainant had very little chance of rclief, for the 
oppressor was often the zamindar's servant, and the plunderer, 
even if they took the trouble to Gace him, would not find i 
difficult to make friends with his captors.” 

In common with other sea-board districts Khulna appears 
to have suffered during the Mughal rule from the depredations 
of Arakancse (Wagh) ond Portuguese (Firinghi) pirates, whose 
galleys swopt the sea-face of the Sundarbuans and ravaged the 
villages along the estuaries ‘To such an cxtent were these 
depredations carried on that in Renuell's map a note im entered 
that the portion of the Sundarbans lying on Backergunge had 
boon depopulated by the * Muges A vivid account of the 
ravages of the Portuguese corsai has been left by Dernier, who 
writes —“* The King of Rykan, who hyed in perpetual dread of 
the Mogol, hept these forvigners, as a species of advanced guard, 
for the protection of his frontier, permitting them to occupy a 
seaport called Chatigon, and making them grants of land As 
thoy wero unawed and unrestrained by the government, it was 
not surprising that these renegades pursued mo otber trade than 
that of rapine and piracy. They scoured the neghbouring seas 
in light galleys, called yalleasses, entered the mumerons arms and 
branches of the Ganges, ravaged the islands of Lower Bengale, 
and, offen penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the country, 
surprised and carried away the entire population of villages on 
market days, and a! times when the inhabitants wore assembled 
for the colebration of a marriage or some other festival. The 
marauders made slaves of their unhappy captives, and burnt 
whatever could nat be removed. It is owing to these repeated 
depredations that we seo so many fine islands at the mouth of 
the Ganges, formorly thickly peopled, now entirely deserted by 
human beings, and become the desolate laire of tigers and other 
wild beasts.” Elsewhere he writes :—“ Several df the islands, 
mearest to the sea, are now abandoned by the inhabitants, who 
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were exposed to the attacks and ravages of the Arracan pirates. 
At present they are a dreary waste, wherein no living creature i 
seen except antelopes, hogs and wild fowls, that attract tigors, 
which sometimes swim from one island to another.” 

Khulna cannot have escaped, for a Muhammadan historian, 
Shihab-ud-din Talish, mentions Jessoro and Hooghly as places 
they plundered, and their route would have been through this 
district. Writing in the latter half of tho 17th century, he 
describes thoir piratical raids as follows. “From the reign of fhe 
Emperor Akbar, when Bongal was annexed to tho Mughal 
empire, to the time of the conquest of Chatgaon during the 
viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, Arakan pirates, both Magh and 
Firingh:, used constantly to come by the water-route and plunder 
Bengal. They carriod off the Hindus and Muslims, malo and 
Jomale, great and small, few and many, that they could svizo, 
Pierced the palms of thoir hands, passed thin canes through the 
holes, and threw them one above another under the deck of their 
ships. In the same manner as grain is flung to fowl, every 
morn and evening, they threw down from above uncooked rice to 
the captives as food. On their return to their homos, they 
employed the few hard-lived captives that survived, with groat 
disgrace an] insult, in tillage aud other hard tasks, according to 
their power. Others were sold to the Dutch, English and French 
merchants at the porta of the Deccun, Sometimes they brought 
the captives for sale at alugh price to Tanduk and the port of 
Baleswar, which is a part of the imperial dominions and a 
dependency of the provinee of Orissi Only the Firinghi pirates 
sold their prisoners, Dut the Maghs employed all their captives 
in agriculture and other kinds of service. Muslims underwent 
such oppression in this region of war (d4r-ul-hard) as they had 
not to suffer in Europe.’’* 

The diwani, i., the revenue or fiscal administration of Bengal marzry 
was transferred to the East India Company in 1765, but it Barrim 
was not until 1781, when a court was opencd at Murli near seerrend 
the town of Jessore, that British administration was fully 
established in the district The jurisdiction of the Addlat, as 
this court was called, extended over the present districts of 
Khulna, Jessore and Faridpur, and the first Judge and 
Magistrate was Mr. Tilman NHenckell, whose administration 
made 8 permanent mark upon the district. “ His acquaintance,” 
writes Bir Jame’ Westland, “with every subject affecting his 
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district was most intimate ; and no wrong was too remote for 
his energy tc grapple with, no adventage too distant fer him 
to atrive after, The idea of his administration was that it was 
the duty of Government to procure the peace and comfort of 
the mass of the inhabitants, though it might involve some harm 
in respect of the Company’s commercial interests, These views 
were a little too advanced for his age, for there was then too 
great an inclination on the part of Government officials to look 
upon tho natives as born only tobe a meaps of profit to the 
Company. Mr. Henckell was never unminiful of his employers’ 
mercantile interests, but he always set this before him as his 
duty—to guard the then almost helpks» natives from the 
oppressions to which they were subjeded by the eommercial 
ofheers of the Company as well as hy their own zumindirs.” 


Sundar Soon after lus appointment Mr Henckell turned hin attention 
bass rece: to the Sundarbans and there ineugurated a system of reclamea- 
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tion, which after many vicisatudes has converted large tracts 
of forest into immense rice fields. Two objects were armed at—to 
gain a revenue from Jande then utterly unproductive, and fo 
obtain a geserve of rice against seasons of famine, the erops in the 
Sundarbans being practically immune trom drought, ‘To ensure 
these objects, Mr. Henchell submitted in E784 a prop sal that 
grants of jungle land in the Sundarbans should be settled on 
favourable terms with people undertaking to culiyate them, his 
aim being (0 introduce a body of independent peasant proprietors 
holding directly under Government. Another part of his scheme 
was the establishment of a convict colony, by giving small grante 
of land to convicts with the exception of the most heinous 
offenders, who were to be shipped off to sea. Mir. Henekell wont 
so far as to apply to the surrounding di-tmets for drafts of long 
term prigoners who might form the unoleus of the colony, but 
nothing further appears to have been done, and tlis part of the 
scheme waa never carmed out. 

The scheme having been approved by the Board, Mr. Tenckell, 
after roughly defining the boundaries of the Sundarbans forest, 
granted about 150 leases during 1785, At the same time he 
established three Government outposta in central positions, and 
placed a gemdshia with a small establishment in charge of each, 
for the purpose of defining the boundaries of the Sundarbans, 
encouraging reclamation, preserving the pede, and assisting 
passengers, They were Henckellganj (named “after him, and 
subsequently corrupted to Hingslganj) at the junction of the 
Jamun& with the Kalindi, in the west of his jurisdiction; 
Chandkhili on the river Kabadak, in the middle; and Kachua, at 
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the junction of the Baleswar and Bhairab rivers, in the sast. 
The surrounding lands were cultivated, and the stations were at 
length firmly etablished, though at considerable expense.* 

In spite of all Mr. UWenckell's efforts, however, the schemo was 
not a success, for it was opposed by all the neighbouring samin- 
dare, whoclaimed the lauds cleared by the granteos, and indoed 
all the forest as far as the sea, but declined to,give him any 
information about their estates that might enablo hith to decide the 
disputes. During 1786 he marked off by bamboo stakes tho line 
which he took to be the norihern limit of the Sundarbans and the 
southern boundary of the zamindari lands; and this strengthened 
tho position of the lessees, but in the end the zamindars proved 
tuo strong for the new settlers, In 1792 they had all disappeared 
except sixteen, and in their case the character of the schemo had 
been modified, for the lessees developed into fatudkdas, their lands 
being called Hen hell’s faduks + 

In connection with this scheme Mr. Henckell set up what sup. 
was to practical purposes a sub livision, a Court, called by him us vigil 
“ cutcherry of reference,’ being established at Chandkhali under tration, 
one of his assistants, Mr. Foster. This Court was intended for : 
the trial of claims made by the zamumdirs; and Mr. Foster was 
also directed to give passp ria and « dleet the Government dues on 
wax and honey taken from the Sundarhans, and to take cognizance 
of civil and crinynal matters muisisg within a radius of SO milos 
from Chandkhali, exeept when they were of importauce, when he 
was to refer them to Mr. Henekell, le was thus given a regular 
subdivisional jurisdiction, Mr. Fuster soon came into conflict 
with the zamindars, who had sot up toll stulions upon the rivers 
to collect money from trading boats, not even those protected by 
Custom louse passes being allowed to go free, There were 
eighteen of these stations within a circuit of [f miles from Chand- 
khali, so it may be imagined what a hindrance to trado they were. 
The Board, when they were informed of this system, passed 
stringent orders that in all cases in which such tolls were levied, 
Mr. Henckell was to insist on immediate restitution and to inflict 
corporal punishment on the offender on the spot where the exaction 
was made. The zamindars were included in this order of punish- 
ment, but if they were minors, females or incapable persons, their 
manager was to bear the punithment for them. 








©F, E. Pacgitét, Revenue Muatory of the Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870, 
Calcutts, 1885. Sir James Wostiand gives the date of the establishment of these 
thros places as 1783-83. . 

+ ¥. E. Pargiter, Revenue History of the Swadartane from 1766 to 1870, 
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Mr. Henckel! showed similar vigour in the administration of 
the police. In the early days of British rule the Fauydars, who 
bad bowen practically military commanders, were reduce | to the 
position of superior officvra of police, with (handdare in charge of 
emaller areas under them. There wero altogether four thanas in 
the district as then constituted, cne being at Khulna, or as it was 
called at that time Ncabad (moaning the new clearance), and 
subordinate to these thanas were several outposts or chaukis Tho 
thana officers wore paid, but the cAaulie were worked by means 
of yomdas or informet>, who recewed no salary and obtained 
their livelihood by seizing innocent persons and eatorting money 
from them. 

This system did not work well The Faxgddrs oppressed the 
people, their subordinates were in collu ion with criminals, and 
when Mr. Henehell joined the district, there were bands of 
robbera 60 strong roaming about it. On lus appointment, the 
Faudars were abolished aud their fugetions transferred to 
Mr Hanckell, who proposed to station at cach of the four thanas a 
girdudr or head police offeer, whose liusiness at would be to 
apprehend dacoits and forward them for trinl to Murli. Their 
subordinates wore pot to be informers, but imported sepoye, 
as local barhanda os were apt to collude with offenders His 
police were to possess more of a military than of a detective 
charactor, for the object in view was not the prosecution of 
minor offences, but the checking of great oncs, such as dacoity 
and murder, When a dacoity occurred, the investigation con- 
sixted chiefly in following up the dacoits to their homes ; and as 
they roliod rather upon ther strength than upon the secrecy 
of their proceedings, this was simply a quasi-military expedition. 
When the pursuing detachment reached the lair of the gang, the 
zamindér through his servants was expected, and usually com- 
pelled by pressure, to deliver up the men. 

This system of police, which cost perhaps Rs. 800 or 850 a 
mouth, proved too expensive for the commercial ideas of the 
Government, which in 1782 ordered the entire abolition of the 
police establishment, except the force at Murli The duties of 
the police were imposed on the zamindars, who were directed to 
take offectual measures that no robberies, burglaries or murders 
were committed with'n their districts. They were to do their 
utmost to bring all offenders to justice; they were to erect thanas 
wherever the Magistrate ehould direct, to appoint officers for 
them, and to be answerable for their good conduct. Persons 
auffermg from robbery were to be reimbursed for their losses by 
the zamindir of the lands where the robbers lived, or of the lands 
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within which the robbery was committed; and if any zamindar 
committed or connived at murder, or robbery, or other breach of 
the peace, he was to be punished with death. This system, by 
which the zamindars bore the burden of the police establishment, 
continued in force from 1782 until 1791 or 1792, when Lord 
Cornwallis reformed the administration 

Special arrangements were made for the boat routes through 
the Sundarbans, which jay not through cultivated lands and 
settled villages, but through forest and uninhabited jungle, and 
were infested by robbers and dacoits. Their depredatious at 
length attracted the attention of the Government, and in 1788 
six guard boats were posted along the routes to patrol the rivers 
and escort vessels. 

The system of revenuo administration will be discussed in Revonue 
Chapter XJ, and it will suffice to mention that a Collectorate was rang 
established at Jossore in 1786. Hitherto tho revenue head- 
quarters of all but the east of tho district had been at Caleutta, 
but Mr. Henckell, pointing out the inconvinionce of this arrange- 
ment, offered himself to undertake tho duties of Collector with- 
out additional salary, “actuated,” as he said, “by motives of 
public good, and the enhancement of his own credit and repu- 
tation.” Tho Government readily accepted his offer and created 
a Collectorship for Jossore ; it was fo comprise Tsafpur aud 
Baiyadpur (which had apparently beon under the Collector of 
Lajshahi and Bhushna), the estates lying between the Iehhamaty 
and the present Backergungo district (then part of Dacea), 
which had previously been paying revenue at Calentia and at 
Hooghly, and also some estates detached from Murshidabad. 
To enforce the payment of revenue, the Collector appears prin- 
cipally to have used strong pressure. Continual demands wero 
made upon defaulters, and these had some weight, sinoe the 
Collector had power to use harsher means He had a defaulters’ 
jail, in which recusants might be confined, and he might ulso 
attach and realize directly the renta of any estate. 

Mr. Henckell thus united in his own person the offices of galt De- 
District Judge, District Magistrate and Collector, but he had no partment. 
concern with the Salt Department, the jurisdiction of which 
extended over the south of the district. That Department was 
under a Mr. Ewart, who had two or three assistants, a large 
staff of subordinates, and a small military foreo, all stationed at 
Kbulna, which was the headquarters of the Raimangal Agency. 
The salt officials had established themselves in the district before 
any civil oourt had been constitued in it, and when a Judge 
asrived. without instructions as to his relations with the salt 
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authorities, frequent collisions took place. The plan followed in 
the salt manufactare was that the Government Salt Agent 
contraried with cortuin middlemen called malangis for the engage- 
ment of people as salt boilers or wAhend4rs, Tho malangis 
received large advances from the salt agents, and in their turn 
mane advunces to the mithinddrs, who engaged to proceed to 
epocified places far south in the Snnlarbans, where they gave 
their personal Jahour in the manufacture of salt. But in most 
cases the masindare had to be impressed aud oompelled by force to 
tako the advances; and the wadingis were vested with certain 
powers to enable them to drive the md/anddra to work and to 
recover the advances which they had forced upon them. These 
powere the malangis criclly abused, and gro-s oppresmons were 
perpetrated by the salt ofheils, They insisted on receiving back 
Ms, 20 for every Ra. 4 which they bad advanced; and when 
Mr. Henchell came to the distiiet the wate ides appesled to him 
for protccuion = The Giovernment Salt Agent resented imterfer- 
oucy uu the part of the Judge, and there was open war between 
the Judye’s baniffs and the salt subordinates 

At length, in [787, Mr Henchcll sulmutted proposals for the 
reform of the Salt Department, and to give the system a 
fair trial offered himself to undertake the duties of Balt Agent. 
The plan would. he said, have the advantage of uniting in the 
same individual, namely himself, the power to deal with the 
vlaims on the mdé/indds for rent, acd the (aims on them that 
arose out of salt transactions. The Governor-General, Lord 
Cornwallis, approved his proporals and directed him to take 
charge of the salt agowy so far asthe Rarmangal division wae 
voncerned, Mr. Ewart having to confine himself to the Backer- 
gunge side. Subsequently, in Decomber 178, rules were issued 
containing all the elements of reform which Mr. Henckell 
had previously proposed. The salt boilers were to be free to 
engage or not as they liked, and the Salt Agent was made their 
protector instead of their slave driver All advances, whenever 
possible, wore to be given to them direct, as oppression was found 
to be generally due to the middlemen. This change was not 
effected without a great deal of friction. Mr. Ewart refused to 
give over charge of tho transferred division, carried on work 
there as before, and objected to giving up the offices and godowns 
at Khulna, declaring that they were, in part ‘at least, his own 
property. However, the change was at last effected and put an 
end for the time to the constant quarrels between the Departments, 

Mr. Tenokell was succeeded in 1789 by Mr. Rocke, who 
carried out the Permanent Settlement in this district and Jomore, 
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He apparently began his service in Jessore in 1781 as Rogistrar 
under Mr. Henckell, and when he sucoceded him in his office, he 
continued his policy. ‘In fact,” writes Sir James Westland, 
“the fruits of Mr. Henokell’s administration are for a long 
time visible in the history of the district; and it is certain that 
its early records derive great interest from the fact that it was 
two such men as Henckell an! Rocke, who were at the head of 
affairs during the time which intervened between its first eatablish- 
ment in 1781 and the completion of Lord Cornwallis’ reforms, 
which by 1793 had changed the first crude attempts at district 
government for a system substantially the same as that which 
ever since has prevailed.” 

Tho subsequent history of the distiet is mainly that of the Scmpan. 
development of the Sundarbans." In 1810 Captain Robertson AM ae. 
surveyed the main water routes from Calentta as far as Noa- Taation, 
khali, aud in 181] survey operations were taken in hand, the Keny 
Sundarbans, exclusive of the sea-face, being surveyed by Liou ™rveys 
tenant W. KE. Morrieson during tho years FXli-l4, his results 
being corrected by his brother Captain Hugh Moriesun in 1818 ; 
the latter died at Jeasore of jungle fever, contracted while survey - 
ing in this unhealthy tract. Thia meat work, carried out in 
spite of many dangers and difficulties, has heen the basis of all 
subsequent maps of the Sundarbans ‘To Taeutenant Mortieson, 
moreovir is due the cut known ay Mormeson’s cut, which opened 
out a new route fortrade. Finding in the course of his survey 
that the north-east branch of the Raimangal estuary approached 
to within a very short distance of the Kalindi, he mado a cut 
joining the two rivers, But the opening of this channel had an 
unexpected result. At that time cultivation extended further 
south on the east bank of the Kalindi than on the west, and as 
the stream of the Kalind: very soon cnlurged the cut, a large 
quantity of its fresh water was diverted into the Kaimangal, and 
a considerable tract, being deprived of its supply, reverted into 
jungle. 

The advantages that the State might gain from the opening Legisla. 
up of the Sundarbans were now clearly perceived, and in 1814 ssa 
the Court of Directors directed that settlements should be con- 
claded with the actual occupiers for the lands already brought 
under cultivation, while holding out reasonable encouragement 








® This account of the aduwinistration of the Sundarbans has been compiled 
from the Beveaus History of the Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870 (Calentte, 1685) 
aul enerticle Comeos of Indian Districtu—The Sundarbans, also written by 
Mr, Pexgiter, publiahed in the Calentts Review, October, 1889, 


